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am British Colonial stamps have recently 


The Beginning appeared on paper with a new watermark, 


of ‘the called the “ multiple Crown and C. A.” We 
are told that this new paper will be used for 
End the stamps of forty-two colonies, which are 


printed by Messrs. De la Rue & Co. In 

many other colonies changes of design, color 
or paper are under way or, for various reasons, may be expected in the near 
future, so that, it is predicted by some, philatelists may anticipate a new issue 
for nearly every one of the seventy British colonies and protectorates. This 
is certainly enough to make us pause and ask ourselves, “ Is not this the time 
to stop collecting new issues?” We have endured for years a flood of super- 
fluous and unnecessary issues from the Colombian Republic and other parts 
of South and Central America, French Colonial surcharges, King’s Head 
mediocrities, Australian monstrosities, Borneo zoology, United States exposi- 
tion labels, etc , etc. Many of us have about reached the limit of our purses 
and patience. This threatened output of British Colonials is likely to be the 
last straw for the back of the philatelic camel. 

The change of watermark is all right from the point of view of the 
manufacturer of the stamps, as it obviates the necessity of having in stock 
sheets of paper of numerous sizes to fit plates of various dimensions. With 
the old paper care was required to place it on the plates so that the watermark 
fell evenly on each stamp; with the new paper there is no occasion for such 
exactness Hence, time is saved and the cost of production is decreased. 

3ut, be the excuse good or bad, why need we burden ourselves with col- 
lecting the stamps? Most of the King’s Head stamps are woefully common- 
place As for the pictorial issues of various cuuntries, it is palpable that 
they are designed for advertising and sale to collectors more than for postal 
purposes. In the majority of recent issues there is precious little philately 
ind less history, but there is a superabundance of finance __ For blatant com- 
nercialism they outrank the much decried Seebeck issues. Running a 
bankrupt government on nothing a year and postage stamps is, no doubt, 
lever, but these department store issues drag philately down to the level of 

reen trading stamps And how the manipulators of these projects must 
ugh at us gulls of collectors who make their schemes succeed! 

Some people say that, if we are not to be swamped with these worthless 

ew issues, the dealers must cease cataloguing them, How can this be done 
) long as the stuff pays postage? Catalogues are only lists of stamps issued 
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by governments, responsible or otherwise, and recognized by those and other 
governments as vouchers for postage paid’ By whom has authority been 
delegated to the compilers of catalogues to say that certain things should be 
included in the lists and others rejected, because, forsooth, in the opinion of 
the compilers, they were not issued in good faith? Let them be never so un- 
necessary, let the speculative intent be never so apparent, the cataloguer must 
recognize them so long as they may be or are used for postage. But with the 
collector it is otherwise. He is a law unto himself. There are no limits set 
to the scope of his collecting ; he may, if he chooses, restrict himself to the 
narrowest and most circumscribed bounds, or he may extend his collection 
beyond what most of us would consider reasonable. If the collector is seek- 
ing only to please himself, his own fancy and his financial ability to gratify 
it are the only things which need to be considered. He may revel in any 
form of ‘‘stickers” that please his whim. But if he desires the approval of 
the older and more conservative philatelists, he will pause before he wanders 
far afield ; he will consider whether every bit of paper that has a picture on 
the face and gum on the back is worthy to be considered a postage stamp. 
When collectors think for themselves, recognize the commercial issues of 
philately and reject them as they deserve, then there will be so little market 
for bargain-counter issues that they will cease to be profitable and will be 
discontinued. The collector. and he alone, can stop the flood of un- 
necessary issues. 

We think most of us will agree that we are weary of new issues They 
require a considerable outlay of money and take too much of our attention 
away from the older issues. There is little in them to repay study, while the 
old stamps still offer us fields for research. Now is a good time to halt and 
turn back to the grand old issues that were once our delight. If we go on, 
who can tell into what philatelic sloughs we may sink? Let us go back to 
the end of the nineteenth century or even further back than that. The 
majority of the stamps issued in the later years of that century—the Antilles 
and Seychelles types, for example—are monotonous and wearisome to the 
last degree. The man who stops at 1890 has practically all the interesting 
things in philately and escapes much of the trash, Let us go back to the 
stamps of the good old days, which were issued for postal uses, were honest, 
respectable, varied in design, usually finely engraved and printed, often 


historically interesting, and in every way worthy of our attention and regard. 
—jJ N.L. 





Our English Letter. 


By Epwarp J. NANKIVELL. 


LONDON, 11, June. 1904. 


We are seemingly in for a far reaching change in British Colonial issues, 
a Change that will be almost as far reaching as that from Queen's to King’s 
heads. A few days since Mr Oliver, of Messrs. Bright & Son, sent me what 
looked more like a freak in watermarks than anything else. It was a Cyprus, 
g piastres used, on which Mr. Oliver, who is a keen philatelist, noticed some 
thing unusual, and sent it to me with a query, thinking it a new watermark. 
Then came a couple of pairs of Gibraltar, %d King’s heads with the same 
watermark, practically settling the question. 


This new watermark will probably be known as the multiple Crown and 
CA. The design is slightly reduced but the great difference lies in the fact 
that the watermarks instead of being neatly placed, as before, once on each 
stamp, are now a jumble of watermarks, crowded as closely together as may 
be, and showing portions of two or three on each stamp. Therefore, the 
indications are that we are entering on a change of watermark in all the 
colonial issues printed by Messrs. De la Rue, and they are many. 


I imagine the reason for the change must lie in some technical advantage 
in the process of printing. Obviously. there will be no need to exercise such 
care in registering the fall of the printings, to ensure the neat centering of 
each of the watermarks as with the regular Crown CA _ Philatelists will 
part with the old CA. with many regrets, for it has long been a mark of con- 
siderable import in matters of classification. The new watermark may have 
the virtue of being more easily discernable than the old single type. It 
follows in the class of such multiple watermarks as the TAS of Tasmania and 
the crescent and star of the Sudan. If some of the tiresome old watermarks 
had been similarly repeated I am not sure that we should not have reason to 
bless the multiple. 


But what a groan this change will give the anti-new issueites From 
their point of view it will be another step towards outdoing the Central 
American republics in roguery. It cannot fail to yield the sorrowing 
Jeremiahs seme cold comfort in Sheir philatelic troubles. They arein a very 
sad way, for they realize in the growing favor of new issues a possible neglect 
of the old to such an extent as to seriously affect their possessions 


What we want is not indiscriminate and ill judged attacks on imaginary 
evils, but some concentrated resistance to the unnecessary. avoidable and 
alarming multiplication of new issues and varieties. The dealer who publishes 
the catalogue is the stumbling block to effective action If he would join in 
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we could soon reduce every government under the sun to terms. When col- 
lectors are worn out with sheer disgust and sales are fast growing less and 
less, you may rely on the publishers of catalogues to wake up and then 
originate a revolt —a trade revolt. Meanwhile, they are surfeiting collectors 
with Panama and other similar rubbish How long collectors are expected 
to stand New Republic varieties Pietersburg. Panama. Hayti, and other 
similar refuse, by the page, is for them, in their own interest, to seriously con 
sider. I can assure them, from the collector’s point of view, that they are 
most absolutely and certainly jeopardising their business interests. The 
stamp trade here, at all events, is passing through a period of ominous depres 
sion, such as I have never known before in stamps, and it is most suicidal at 
such a critical time to go on piling up worthless rubbish by the page as they 
are doing. 


And all this rubbish will have to be provided for in the printed album. 
What a glorious prospect for the printed album! What a magnificent dustbin 
it will be some day. It is a puzzle to me that the business men of the stamp 
trade do not see the easily avoidable bankruptcy into which they are 
deliberately steering their business. 


The experienced collector is not such a fool as to provide room for the 
rubbish. It is the inexperienced collectors who are being loaded up with the 
stuff. A little of such collecting usually opens their eyes and. as a con- 
sequence, they are frequently lost tothe ranks They are simply killed off. 
As a writer I never lose an opportunity of warning collectors, especially 


young collectors against wasting time and money on uninteresting, worthless, 
swindling rubbish. 


‘There is too much catering for collectors on the part of postal authorities, 
and the tempter, in the shape of the speculator, is always at hand to suggest 
ways and means Only recently I heard of a State that was hard-up Its 
representative asked one of our London stamp dealers what more they could 
do, in the way of postage stamps, to raise revenue. The dealer, more in joke 
than in seriousness, said. ‘‘ change the design or the watermark.” He thought 
no more of his joke, but not many months elapsed before he was reminded 
of it by reading the chronicle of a new watermark for a country that shall be 
nameless, but which, I am sorry to say, is a British possession. Already 
there are three of a long series with the new watermark. And so the game 
goes on, and will go on, till the dealer, in self protection, is compelled to 
choose between the ruin of his business or the withdrawal of his organized 


encouragement to the multiplication of unlimited and unnecessory rubbish 
for sale to stamp collectors. 


I am charmed with the rumor that childish show labels are beginning to 
prove unremunerative on your side. It must be most humiliating to 
American collectors to be treated with such childish and barefaced offers of 
postal rubbish. They must look back with many regrets to the time when 
they could point to series after series of postal issues of historic interest and 
absolutely free from the taint of speculation. 





Patience is a virtue in stamp collecting, for the patient collector will 
{ten gather in scarce varieties at reasonable prices which the more hasty 
will “ pay for through the nose,” as the saying goes. There are numbers of 
scarce varieties that are not very high priced and which, somehow, are not 
plentiful in dealers’ stock books. One such variety is the téte béche of the 
gc green, of China, of 1895. It is priced 30s by Gibbons. It is far from 
plentiful, but it is by no means a rare thing. All of a sudden some member 
of the invaluable fraternity of hoarding speculators finds it necessary to un- 
load, and we are to have no less than eight lots of five téte béche pairs offered 
us by Messrs. Ventom, Bull & Cooper at their auction next week. I question 
very much if they will fetch a quarter of the catalogue price. 


_ And yet, what a fine country China is for the specialist who does not 
mind stepping outside British Colonial boundaries. Let the collector who 
thinks it a too easy thing try and get blocks of the first issue. I have been 
giving some attention to this very interesting country for some years, but 
have tound it very difficult to secure the blocks which are necessary for the 
study of those first printings. There must have been two, if not more, plates 
of some, if not all, the values. 


’ 


The recently issued Sudan “5 milliemes” on 5 piastres is a sporting 
quantity in price and supply. Gibbons started it at 20s and that has remained 
about the figure, though in the Sudan it was selling at 2s°6d The supply 
does not seem to be great, though it is probably sufficient for the time. for the 
reason that it cannot be very easy to sell, at a big price, a current variety of a 
small country that is as yet of little account. 


Some day the stamps of the Sudan will come to the front. There is 
more in them than appears in the catalogues. The first issue surcharged on 
Egyptian are worth looking into ‘The fact that they are kept at the early 
prices in the catalogues indicates their general neglect. Those who are wise 
will pick the minor varieties to be found in the series before they move in 
prices. as they must, some of those fine days when it leaks out that they are 
quietly receiving the attention of the specialist. 


Even the simplest countries are every now and again developing into 
specialist countries. Specialists prefer countries which give plenty of scope 
for varieties which require a lot of searching for, and which are, more or less, 
out of the reach of the ordinary collector. Simple countries are passed over 
because they tell you: “‘ There is nothing in them." But the far seeing col- 
lector does not treat any country in his favorite group with contempt for he 
knows that it may, any day, open out with a host of unlooked for varieties 
occasioned by some unforseen emergency. Then there is arush of specialists 
and the neglected issues are run up to unthought of prices 


Iceland and the Danish West Indies are cases in point. Hong Kong 
for years was a low priced and neglected country. Then a wealthy specialist 
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took it up. The watchful dealer read the signs of the times and up wen 
prices. And now, those of us who would like to fill up the blanks we have 
neglected, just because they were cheap and could be had at any time, have 
to rue our neglect. 


LONDON, 25, June, 1904. 
The new multiple watermark is going to be a godsend to the new issue 
dealers At least it will not be their fault if it is not, for they are booming 
it for all it is worth. One journal specially representing that branch of col 
lecting comes out with an interesting gossip about the CC., CA. and multiples 
and heads it with a series of head lines in the best newspaper murder sensa 
tion style, leading off with the prime headline “ A Philatelic Sensation.” 


3ut I am not so sure that it will be an unmixed blessing. There is an 
ample supply of new issues without any changes in watermark or perforation 
fur the next few years, unless we have an unexpected big boom Some are 
even complaining that the burden of new issues is getting to be a serious 
strain even on the new issue enthusiast And it will certainly give the 
croakers and antiquities and fossils a text for a fresh homily. All of which 
grumbling and growling does more harm than all the new issues put together 
for a decade. 


One thing is certain, collectors will have to be more exacting than ever 
in securing clearly outlined watermarks, for it strikes me that there are rocks 
ahead in the matter of distinguishing between the multiple and the single CA 


Benzine will be in much demand, or, what I am told by a specialist in 
the grand series of U.S. is even better, petrol. This he prefers as it 
is purer, and, as he is a motorist, it is always in stock. Then there will also 
be a boom in watermark discovery inventions I believe there are one or 
two already in the market, but I have not tested any yet. 


_ We are told that forty-two colonies will be affected by the change of 
watermark, that, in fact, practically every current issue of the British colonies 
and Protectorates is doomed. ‘That, I fancy, is counting the chickens before 
they are hatched. One thing may probably be reckoned on, and that is that 
the old CC. on the large size high values will give place tothe new multiple. 


There will. of course, be some rushing after promising rarities, and 
among those the g piastres of Cyprus is likely to count for special attention. 
It came over mixed, some with the old CA single, and some with the new 
watermark. So it is surmised that some of the same supply of the g piastres, 
king's head, were printed on single CA and some on the new multiple CA 
Hence, you may prepare for a boom of scarce king’s head single CA_water- 
marks. As ever, the judicious collector will quietly secure his copies at new 
issue rates and let others pay the high prices that wait on those who prefer 
to buy only those stamps that are acquiring the dust of antiquity. 
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What a lot of interesting little varieties there are in some countries that 
never seem to find their way into the catalogues. Yet they are well known 
to most specialists and are much sought after. The specialist is not always 
anxious to have them catalogued, for then they would be known all round and 
priced accordingly. and he would no longer be able to pick them up at the 
price of the normal type. 


I do not profess, as a specialist, to be free from the little sin of now and 
again gathering in my own store before I take the philatelic public into my 
confidence. Indeed, just now I am busy making up a very nice collection of 
the varieties of the first issue of a country to which very little attention 
has yet been paid. Some day it will have to be opened out, and then I shall 
have reason to thank my stars that I secured my share before the prices 
went beyond the Limits of my pocket. 


That is how the painstaking studious specialist gets level with the million- 
aire collector. That is why the poor specialist often takes the shine out of 
the more wealthy collector in public exhibitions. He gets up early for his 
worms. And. in doing so, he often gets a pick that never recurs even to the 
millionaire. I know of many a poor collector's collection that can boast of 
copies that cannot be matched for beauty. 


Among those interesting little varieties that have not yet crept into a 
catalogue is the roc on :oc grey-lilac of the Dutch Indies with the diaeresis. 
! he diaresis, as every one knows, is a couple of dots placed over a vowel to 
show that it is to be pronounced apart from the adjoining vowel. This diaresis 
is conspicuous in the overprint “‘ NED-INDIE ” on the issue of 1899 surcharged 
on the then current stamp of Holland. But an error crept into the setting of 
the roc, one stamp on each sheet being set up with the ordinary type of the 
letter ‘‘&”’ instead of an “£” with adiaresis, that is, minus the two dots over 
the final “e”. It is not acase of a broken letter. It is undoubtedly an error 
of setting, for it is always clear however strong the imprint may be. It is well 
known to specialists but it is scarce. An unused copy was sent me by a col- 
lector in Java, but I have seen very few other copies. It was spotted at the 
time of issue in Java, and local collectors nailed all they could get hold of. 
Another variety of the same stamp is the final “& ” with one dot instead of two. 
This, of course, is a case of a broken letter, for the letter ‘‘r” with one dot 
is not a printers type. 


Another variety that was duly noted and explained is the large thick 
type of “ RFICHSPosT”’ on the current stamps of Germany, namely on the 
25pf., 30pf , 40pf., sopf. and 8o0pf. Only a small quantity of these stamps 
was issued. Mr. Reichemheim explained, ina paper read before the London 
Philatelic Society, that, “Of the 25, 30, 40, 50 and 8opf. a few sheets were 
first printed showing the word ‘ Reichspost’ in the same size and thickness 
of the letters as in the one colored values (3, 5, 10, and 2opf.), but this size of 
print turned out to be too large for the tablet accorded to it and was, there- 
fore, reduced.” 
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As to the actual issue of these varieties. he said, ‘‘As far as I know some 
of the sheets in the first print were handed over to the Imperial Postal 
Museum and its authorities used them for payment to dealers. Some of the 
latter, not noticing the difference, used them for franking purposes ” 

But the variety does not find a place in the catalogue. Nevertheless, it 
is much prized by collectors who have been fortunate enough to secure copies. 


The German dealers who had let the Germania varieties slip through 
their fingers did find out their mistake, but too late. They tried to trace those 
they had sold or used, and endeavored to buy them back. What sort of luck 
they had I do not know, but I fancy the holders smelled a rat and stuck to 
their copies. I did, although it was some time before I got to know why such 


ordinary looking and current stamps, as I thought them, were wanted back 
on such favorable terms. 


Some day some enterprising party will be issuing a catalogue of unlisted 
varieties. It would make an astonishing list. It might be made to pay if 
issued at a high price as a confidential document. 


The issue and use of English Official stamps has been discontinued. 
That being so, it now becomes a question how far the trade in unused English 
official stamps may be resumed. It seems to me that there should be no 
reason whatever against its resumption But it might be well in, order to 
avoid friction, for the stamp trade to get the consent of the authorities before 
attempting too much. There should be no reason now why prices for unused 
should not be restored to the catalogue. 


The P&slatelic Record has won its libel action. A fellow by the name 
of Dell brought an action against the Record for damages for libelling him in 
an editorial note. He had been sneering at the collecting of stamps in the 
Connoisseur and the Burlington Magazine, and the Record gave it him back 
in a style that went home. He did not like it and, without so much as ask- 
ing for an apology, commenced his action right away. The proprietors of the 
Record are wealthy collectors, and damages, no doubt, were a tempting bait. 
But the fellow only afforded a couple days amusement in one of our courts. 
Even his counsel tried in vain to shieid him from the ridicule to which the 
Record’s counsel exposed him. ‘The court roared at the fellow when he was 
in the witness box. The judge gave him a lesson, and the jury soon settled 
his little game with a verdict for the Record. Dell will probably have to pay 
a little bill of £200 to £300 in all for his little exhibition of petty spite 
against stamp collecting. 


An unused block of four of the U. S. Columbus issue, 4c deep-blue, 
error of color, was sold at one of our recent auctions for £6.100. Yet there 
are not a few collectors here who are quietly specialising the grand issues of 
U.S. Still these issues are not nearly so popular as they deserve to be. The 
best copies are sent over to your side for sale, though now and then some 
grand things come over here from your side. Those terrible show labe!s tell 
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badly against U. S. with us. There is nothing more contemptible in the 
whole range of speculative issues.* If dealers would agree to place them at 
the end of the legitimate issues a speedy cure would be effected and they 
might then be issued galore for every show and prize fight without interfering 
much with the regular issues. 


The téte béche pairs of China, 1895, 9 cent. green, to which I referred 
in my letter of the 11th. inst , have been sold, and, as I anticipated, fetched 
less than a quarter of catalogue price. They_are catalogued at 30s and they 
went for 30s. per lot of five pairs. China is a most interesting country to 
specialise, but it is not at all popular, hence the low prices 


*It is with extrewe regret that we have to acknowledge that there is more truth than 
poetry in this sentence. We would, however, suggest to our correspondent that he should 
‘* First cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 

We are unable to agree with him that the United States bears the palm for the con- 
temptibility of some of its recent issues. In fact, with the possible exception of the 
Colombian Republic, ws should have awarded the prize for this competition to the British 
Empire and, as a slight proof of this assertion, we will merely state that during the past 
eleven years, commencing with 1893, the United States has issued thirty-six varieties of 
‘* show labels” altogether. On the other hand, the British West Indian possessions alone 
have issued fifty-seven of these ‘‘ labels" since 1899, or in about five years, and that, too, 
without even the excuse of a ‘‘ show " to which they might have been dedicated. 

Should we carry these comparisons so far as to include a// British possessions we fear 
that our worthy correspondent would be overwhelmed, so we will considerately draw the 
curtain. —G, L. 





Corea, Its Postal Organization and Its 


Postage Stamps. 


By JuLrs Bovuvez. 

The peninsula of Corea or Chésen (Kaoli), ‘‘land of the morning calm”, 
%s that independent empire of eastern Asia which is now invaded by the 
Japanese and Russian armies and the fate of which appears to be seriously 
compromised, whatever may be the result of the Russo-Japanese war. It seems 
to us, then, that the study of the stamps of this country should specially 
interest our readers. 

Corea is situated to the north-east of the Chinese Empire; it is separated 
by the Yalu River, from its source to its mouth, from the provinces of Man- 
churia, Kirin and Liao-Tung ; on the north it touches the Siberian province 
of Vladivostock This empire comprises the peninsula of Corea, properly so- 
called, about 600 kilometers long and 200 wide (about 375 miles by 125), one 
part continental and one part—the western—composed of islands which are 
known by the name of the Corean archipelago and which are particularly 
numerous towards the west. The total length of the peninsula from north to 
south is 975 kilometers, its area about 250,000 square kilometers, and the 
population 10,500.000. 

The Coreans belong to the Mongolian race and, while resembling the 
Japanese physically they are more like the Chinese in their manners They 
speak a language which is equidistant from the Chinese and the Japanese, 
but which resembles the latter, however, in its polysyllabic form and its 
alphabet of 27 letters. 

The territory of Corea is divided into thirteen “ro”, or provinces, at 
the head of each of whichisa Governor The affairs of state are administered 
by three ministers without departments and six with particular attributes 
The provinces are subdivided into counties and these, again, into districts to 
the number of 335. 

Seoul, which has about 150,000 inhabitants, is the capital of the empire ; 
it is, we may say, the only large town, although there are about a hundred 
other walled towns’ The principal port is Chemulpo. 

In the thirteenth century, the greater part of Corea was incorporated in 
China, but in the fourteenth century, when the Mings obtained the power in 
China, the Japanese emperor, Taiko-sama, despatched to Corea a formidable 
army, which overran nearly the whole country and forced the king to acknow- 
ledge his domination.* In the seventeenth century, the Manchu Tartars 
made an incursion into Corea, took Seoul and imposed a tribute on the 
Coreans. Corea thus found itself a vassal of Japan and of China, but its con 


*Note.—The Encyclopedia Britannica states that Corea was considered a part of the 
Chinese Empire from 1122 B. C. on ; that, inthe eleventh century of our era, the king of 
Kaoli, Wang, uuited the whole peninsula under his sway; that in the fourteenth century, 
on the fall of the Mongolian dynasty in China, there was a similar revolution in Corea, and 
in 1392 Tai-tso or Li-tan became the founder of the present dynasty, But—and this is 
a very great discrepancy—the Encyclopedia Britannica says ‘‘in 1597 the great Japanese 
monarch Taiko-sama retaliated by a remarkable invasion" Mr. Bouvéz—probably in 
copying his article—seems to have left out a couple of lines or so. 
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dition of vassalage in regard to China imposed on it no other duty than the 
sending of an embassy annually. This situation came to an end after the 
Chino Japanese war of 1894, which brought about an alliance between Corea 
and Japan, by a treaty which had the effect of securing the independence of 
Corea and driving the Chinese troops from its territory. As is well known, 
the Japanese, who then undertook all the war operztions, crushed China and, 
by the treaty of Shimonoseki, August 26th, 1894, Corea was declared 
independent 

After these few historical notes, let us come to the postal organization. 
There exists no historical information or any precise data with regard to the 
first organization of the transportation of correspondence in Corea, It may, 
however, be concluded from the facts related in various ancient works, that 
until the seventeenth century, about the time of the invasion of the Manchu 
Tartars, the postal service had been conducted in a very irregular manner, 
for it was frequently disorganized and even suspended on account of the 
changes introduced in the political and social conditions of the Empire 
However, it may be said that at this period, and up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the Corean post remained in the exclusive service of the 
Corean government and that it had never been accessible to commercial and 
private correspondence, which was transported by special messengers or 
entrusted to persons traveling. The Corean public, moreover, had at its 
disposal but little means of communication, and the means of transportation 
offered to commerce were very costly 

It was not till 1876, after the treaty of Seoul, that the first postal com- 
munications were created by organizing services of runners to connect the 
localities in the interior At that time there was not any uniform rate for 
postal shipments ; the rates were calculated according to the distance to be 
traversed and, furthermore, a difference was made between shipments for 
delivery within the local boundries of a town and those for delivery outside 
of these boundries, as also for official correspondence to be distributed with- 
in the limits of the administrative district. 

About the end of the year 1884, all the private undertakings which had 
been in operation were suppressed, and the State was granted the monopoly 
of the transportation of correspondence Finally, on January 1st, 1885, the 
first Corean postage stamps were created, which were to serve forthe prepay- 
ment of letters exchanged between Jenchuan (Tong Chuen?) and Seoul. 


» COREAN 


== 6) 


The set comprised two values the 5 mon or cash, of carmine color, and 
the 10 mon or cash, of blue color, of the above types. These stamps, typo- 
graphed on plain white paper, measure 23x26 mm. They were perforated 
very irregularly, for which reason they are found 8%xg, 9, 9x9%, 9x10 
and 10x10%. Inthe 5 mon stamp, the characters at the side indicate the 
value in Chinese letters and those placed in circles in the upper angles give 
the indication of the value of the stamp in Corean letters. As to the Corean 
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and Chinese characters placed in the upper and lower frames of the stamp, 
they may be translated by these words: “ The Post of the Great Kingdom 
of Corea.”” The concentric circles of the central part of the stamp produced 
in two colors, are the symbol of the opposing influences which enter into the 
coat of arms of Corea. 

In the :o mon stam, the value is expressed in Chinese in the lower cor- 
ners and the inscription ‘‘ The Post of the Great Kingdom of Corea” is re- 
produced in the upper part of the large circle. The value in Corean, “ Shep 
Mun,” is found indicated in the upper corners, and the same inscription is 
repeated in French in the lower part of the stamp. 

These two values were in use only until March, 1885, about which time 
the postal service was interrupted in consequence of the troubles which arose 
at Seoul and the death of the Director of the Corean Postal Department, who 
was killed in the Imperial palace on the day of the battle between the Chinese 
and Japanese troops, which caused the fire at the Seoul post office. 

On account of the short time during which these two stamps were in use, 
it may be said that they are very rare in the canceled state ; in fact the only 
condition in which they are found quoted in catalogues is unused 

At the same time as these two stamps, the appearance of three other 
values was announced: 25 mon green, 50 mon yellow and 100 mon 
lilac ; but they were not used and, in April, 1886, a new lot of the same 
values was printed, the :5m in orange, the 50m in green and the 1ocm in 
blue and pink, but they had the same fate as the first lot. for, after they were 
printed, it was recognized that the organization of the service did not com. 
prise rates which were a sufficient justification for the use of these values 
Furthermore, the Corean public, having shown itself entirely hostile to the 
introduction of the changes decreed for the prepayment of correspondence 
by means of the three new stamps issued, their use had to be abandoned. 

It was not until ten years later, July 26th, 1895, on the occasion of the 
declaration of the independence of Corea, that the re-organization of the 
postal service was undertaken and the use of postage stamps again was thought 
of. A set of four values, of the design shown herewith, was ordered from 
Washington by the Corean Government and was put in use on August rst, 
1895. 


This set comprised the 5 poon yellow-green, ro poon blue, 25 poon 
maroon and 5 poon purple. These stamps, perforated 1142, measure 22x- 
25% mm. They contain in the center, enclosed in a rectangle, the coat of 
arms of Corea, which represent a symbol, in two colors, surrounded by an 
inscription in ancient characters ‘This symbol, the oldest known and which 
must have been transmitted to the Orientals by the primordial people who 
inhabited the Central Asiatic plateau, is called in Chinese “ Yn-yang” and 
signifies. as we have said concerning the stamp of the first issue. the two con- 
trary influences: life and death, good and evil, heat and cold. The two 
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colors of which this symbol is compo:ed are adapted exactly and seem to 
draw one another around an axis and, with a whirling movement, appear 
alternately. The small superimposed lines, some of which are broken, placed 
at the four corners of the symbol, have also their meaning : they are called in 
Chinese the “.Pakona”™. They are ancient characters which were used by their 
inventor, the philosopher Fou-Hi. to write the “ Y-king,” or “Book of Changes,’ 
which may be considered as the most ancient manuscript of humanity. 
‘These four characters represent : the first == at the upper right corner, 
heaven ; the second Ss at the upper left corner, fire; the third ==, 
at the lower right corner, water ; and the fourth =S, at the lower left cor- 
ner, the earth 

To complete the description and explanation of this stamp, we must add 
that the flower, in the form of a rose, placed in the four corners represents the 
imperial arms. It is the plum blossom (emblem of the dynasty), which in 
Corea is called “‘ Hi.” the name of the reigning family, which is also the 
patronymic of the sovereigns of Corea. 

The four sides of the frame contain oriental inscriptions ; those placed 
horizontally, in Chinese characters, are in color on a white ground, and those 
placed vertically, in Corean characters, are in white on a colored ground ; 
furthermore, two curved bands surrounding the coat of arms bear the one, 
in the upper part, the word “ Korea,” the other, in the lower part, the indica- 
tion of the value in “ poon."” We may say that the poon is worth 2 rin, or 
one fifth of a Japanese sen. Ten poon are worth, approximately, 5 centimes 


in French money or 1 centin U_ S. money; the highest value, 50 poon, is, 
therefore, equivalent to the rate of 5 cents or 25 centimes. 
Let it be remarked that. at the time of the issue of these values, which 


were to have but a restricted use, the queen had just been assassinated in her 
palace at Seoul and revolution was preached everywhere in Corea. The 
postal service, still in a rudimentary state, had taken on but very little develop- 
ment. Beside the courrier service, which was re-established between Seoul 
and Yeng Chaung, another between Seoul and the port of Chemulpo had 
been organized, but there the exchange of correspondence ceased, for the pre- 
payment of which the four new postal values were to be employed. Therefore, 
the stamps of this second issue, like those of the first, had a somewhat 
restricted use until January 1st, 1900, when Corea entered the Universal 
Postal Union and finally reorganized her postal service on a better basis 


(Zo be continued.) 





Some Stamp Designs.* 


By C. A. Howes. 


[Continued from page 203. | 


Although the Chinese “ Customs stamps” have now been allotted their 
proper position by the catalogvers as regular postage stamps, there yet remains 
the host of so-called “ Chinese Locals ’’ which occupy a somewhat anomal- 
ous position. The forerunners of these were the Shanghai stamps, issued for 
a genuine public need and convenience in that important and growing com- 
munity, whose Local Post Office for nearly thirty years supplied a large part 
of the mail communication between the varioustreaty ports. The exact date 
of opening the Local Post does not seem to be known, but it was apparently 
established in 1865 by the English Municipal Council. Mr. J N. Luff, in 
his monograph on the first issue of Shanghai, places the date of issue of these 
stamps as about August 1. 1865, apparently basing his conclusion on a state 
ment of Mr. W. B. Thornhill that he had seen an early impression of the 4 
candarins bearing a postmark dated August :oth of that year Iam glad to 
corroborate Mr. Luff by stating that I possess a copy of the 2 candarins, 
likewise a very clear and evidently early impression, which bears a postmark 
of August 2, 1865, and is still attached to what appears to be a portion of its 
original wrapper If this is approximately the date of issue, it may be sur 
mised that the Local Post began its operations but a short time previously. 

‘Lhough doubtless mainly local at its inception, the Municipal Post Office 
did not confine itself to Shanghai for very long, as a notice issued by the 
Council on December 4, 1865 says: “‘ With a view of insuring security in 
the delivery of letters, a branch has been opened at Ningpo.”” As the port 
grew and its business relations with other treaty ports became more impor 
tant the operation of the Local Post was extended to include most of them. 
Whether agencies for the sale of Shanghai stamps were established in all the 
ports thus brought within the scope of the Local Post I cannot say, but such 
was the case with some of them, for the writer possesses Shanghai stamps 
cancelled with the postmarks of the agencies at Ningpo, Hankow, Amoy and 
Foochow, and is aware that they were also employed at Kewkiang and Nan- 
king. These fact put the Shanghai stamps on a rather unusual footing and 
show that they were something more than “local” in its usual sense. In fact 
they seem to have carried mail matter between treaty ports with as much 
facility as the Customs stamps did at a later period 

When the foreign settlements of some of the other treaty ports, however, 
finally waked up to the fact.that there was money in the issue of “ locals”, 
which would be needed more largely for collectors’ demands than for local 
postal requirements, they rather overdid the thing and the result was the 
flood of treaty port issues from 1893 to 1896. These issues. however, did 
not partake of the breadth of service of the Shanghai stamps, for in no other 
case were agencies established in other ports and connected with the home 
office. The stamps of each port were, nevertheless, recognized as valid by 
the other treaty ports with which it had postal relations, and no fee was col- 


*Copyrighted 1904 by The Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
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lected at its destination on mail matter fully prepaid by the stamp of the 
office of origin. 

This interchange of mails between the ports and the mutual recognition 
of their stamp issues, lifts the status of these stamps somewhat above the 
ordinary “locals”, whose use is confined to some city delivery company. 
This is particularly true of those ports where the foreign community was 
organized into a municipality, and the stamps issued under the authority of 
the Municipal Council. Private enterprises, like those of Wuhu and Chung 
king, and to a lesser degree perhaps in the cases of Ichang and Nanking, can 
hardly claim quite as good a standing as the municipal issues, to my mind 
Still, the speculative character of so many of them, from whatever source, 
and their restricted use to a few foreign settlements in China have caused 
them to be excluded from a number of catalogues ; but as many collect them, 
and their designs are mostly curious and often characteristic of the land they 
hail from, we will include them in our studies. 
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Returning to Shanghai, then, let us see what these pioneer locals have to 
offer. In the first place it may be well to explain that the Local Post Office 
inaugurated a subscription system by which, on the payment of 55 taels per 
annum, all mail matter was handled for the subscriber without additional 
charge and without the use of stamps. Later the subscription was reduced, 
so that in 1892, at the end of which year the system was abolished, it was but 
30 taels per annum. This explains why cancelled stamps are so rire, 
especially in the early issues, for most of the business houses were subscribers 
and only the occasional patrons of the post used the stamps. In fact, all the 
evidence tends to show that the first issue of Shanghai was a provisional 
issue for the needs of non-subscribers. This can readily be accounted for 
by the following facts. If, as stated, the Municipal Council organized the 
Local Post in 1865, the issue of stamps about August 1st showed their original 
intention of using them ; and the arrival and issue of a permanent set on 
March 5, 1866 which had been lithographed by Nissen and Parker in London, 
proves that this permanent set must have been ordered about the time the 
temporary stamps were issued, only seven months before. 

Again, the method of making the stamps of the first issue exemplifies 
their temporary character. It is now known with practical certainty that the 
central design was engraved on wood by a Chinese, and that the single 
“block ”’ was the only one used. This ‘was surrounded by printer’s rule, 
which enclosed it and the type (both English and Chinese) which made up 
the inscriptions. There being but a single ‘ form”, the stamps had to 
be printed one at a time, probably in a small hand press, for they were not 
struck by hand. This fact is shown by the irregular way in which they are 
printed upon several strips that are preserved. When a new value was needed, 
the form was loosened and the proper changes in the inscriptions made ; the 
form was then tightened up and the new printing proceeded. Sometimes, 
through carelessness, the proper changes were not all made and we have as 
a result several “errors.” Evidently no great demand for stamps could be 
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supplied by this primitive method, and probably none was expected. The 
stamps were employed, according to Mr. Luff’s deductions, up to about 
March 1, 1867, or for a year after the permanent set arrived, and perhaps as 
supplementary to that set which did not contain the 1, 3, 6 and 12 candarin 
values. From the fact that Mr. Luff finds some 24 printings, as denoted by 
the “ settings ” of the frame and inscriptiuns, it can readily be seen that no 
very large quantity was printed at any one time during the year and a half, 
approximately, that they were regularly employed. 

We have already described the design of the first issue of Shanghai in 
connection with the first issue of the Customs stamps, the latter being copied 
in all essentials directly from the former The inscriptions on the Shanghai 
stamps, however, we said nothing about, so we will now look at them. In 
the upper right and left corners, respectively, are the two characters which 
form the name of the city, £ VR Shang hai. The exact meaning of the 
name is somewhat obscure, but perhaps “ Towards the Sea” or “ Approach- 
ing the Sea” may express it as well as any. The usual meaning of shang is 
“ above” or “on”, but it is employed to express motion to a place, as in 
going to Peking a Chinaman would say shang Ch‘ing, literally “toward the 
Capital”. 

In the lower right and left corners respectively are two new characters, 

I 8B Kung Pu, meaning literally “Work Board” but used here as the 
designation of the Municipal Council. One of the six great departments of 
the Chinese Government is the Kung Pu, translated freely as the “‘ Board of 
Public Works", whence the application of the term to the Municipal Councils 
is at once apparent. 

In the right panel, reading downwards, are three characters, 8 4g 2F 
shu hsin huan, standing for “ post-office’’. The first character, shu, means 

‘to write”; the second, Asim, means a “letter” and the third, kuan, 
signifies a “hall” or “ office”. It may be of interest to note in passing that 
the character for “letter” , Asin, is one of those which illustrate the “ built 

up” style of character, where several simpler ones are used to express a new 
idea by their combination. The upright at the left with the diagonal top 
dash is the character for “‘ man” as used in combination, the form when used 
alone being similar to an inverted v, thus A. The little square is the 
character for a “ mouth”, while the straight lines above (“units”) may be 
taken for what issues from the mouth, this part of the combination when 

used alone signifying ‘‘ words”. Hence we have the combination for a 
“letter” made up of a “man “and his “ words”. The character also means 
‘* honest ’"—a man standing by his word, so to speak. To show the utter 
lack of any spelling or attempt at an alphabet, it is only necessary to state 
that the character for mouth is called Xow ; the four units (# or y#) added to 
it make the character for “ words’, called yém ; now add the character for 
“man”, called jén, and we have the combination meaning a “ letter ”, which 
is known as Asin. 

In the left panel is the value expressed as on the first issue of the 
Customs stamps, the numeral followed by /én yin or “ candarins of silver”’. 
With the 12 ahd 16 candarin values the character $& chien or “ mace” is 


used, as on the 24 candarin of the 1894 Customs issue, for it will be 
remembered that 10 fém equal « ch‘ien. The arrangement is seen on the 16 
cent stamp of the 1866 issue where the value in Chinese is expressed as 
i ch‘ien lu fén, or 1 mace 6 candarins. The “cent’’ expressed in English 
on this issue is the same as the candarin, for the latter were often called 
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‘* tael cents "’, being the one hundredth part of a tael. It will be noticed 
that in this second issue the character yém, silver, heads the inscription instead 
of ending it. 

On all these stamps the “short” numerals are used instead of the “ long” 
ones which the Customs stamps employed. The first 2 candarins issued, 
however, has a character which might be mistaken for an error, as it is the 


‘ 


character py ang which we gave in our money table for the “tael” or 
ounce. It so happens that the character also means a “ brace” or “‘ pair”, 
and is here used in that sense for “two”. A genuine error, nevertheless, 
occurs on some of the 4 and 8 candarin stamps where the character for mace 
—ch‘ien—was accidently used instead of the one for f/ém. From our previous 
description of the way in which all values were made from one form, it will 
be readily apparent that such an error was very possible in making changes 
in the type. Some of the 12 or 16 candarin stamps might have been made 
previous to the need of the 4 or 8 candarins, and, in changing the Chinese 
type the character, én was removed instead of ch‘ien. The Chinese value is 
thus made ten times the value expressed in English. 

The surcharges of 1873-5 all have the value in Chinese expressed as in 
the panels of the second issue of 1866—yin ¢ (or san) fén, “silver, 1 (or 3) 
candarins”’, reading to the right. 





With the issue of 1877 we find a change in the denomination of the 
stamps from the money of account to the ordinary money of the Chinese, the 
brass cash, worth nominally about 1000 to the tael or ten to the candarin, 
though the exchange fluctuates a good deal. Our Chinese numbers are 
therefore much larger, and we find the method of expressing the multiples of 
ten is by simply placing the unit character before the character for 10, thus: 
er shih or two tens signifies 20, sz# shih is 40, /u shih is 60, and pa shih is 80. 
When we reach 100 a new character is introduced, so that on the roo cash 
stamp the value reads - G& % #paiwén. The last character, wén, is a new 
“ one” (this happens to be its pronunciation) and is used to denote the 
brass cash. The character relates specifically to ornamentation and denotes 
the markings and designs so used ; it was thus applied to coined money as 
wén ch‘ien, and, though it can apply to any coin, it has become the particular 
designation of the universal Chinese coin, the brass cash. 

All the issues, from the beginning, have borne the dragon which has 
already been described under China. The first Shanghai stamps have a 
rather rough cut, which bears out its reputation of having been made by a 
native artist. The succeeding issues, made in London, have a rather more 
pretentious looking beast, and we see beiow his head and between the curve 
of his body the fiery pearl which has also been described. 

In 18go0 another type was brought out with another change in currency. 
Instead of the Chinese cash we now find the Mexican currency adopted, and 
the new denominations expressed in cents of the Mexican dollar which had 
for so long been the commercial coin of Europeans in the far East. Why 
this had not long before been adopted as the basis for the stamp denomina- 





tions it is hard to say. The Mexican dollar or ‘‘ piece of eight” (it was of 
the value of 8 reales) was first coined about 1535, when a mint was established 
in Mexico by a royal Spanish decree. By the latter part of that century it 
was in circulation in the Antilles, in the countries of South America, and 
had reached the Philippines ; while later it became current in the English 
colonies in America and was the basis of our own dollar, whose coinage was 
authorized in 1792 “to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar.” The 
Spanish trade with the Philippines brought the Mexican dollars there in large 
quantities, and as trade with China and the neighboring countries was opened 
up the coin became the basis of practically all the trade in the far East. 

The new design is a departure from the previous ones. In the center is 
a shield with the characters Aumg Pu or “Municipal Council” on it, 
supported by a rampant dragon at either side. Just above the shie!d appear 
the characters for Shanghai and just beneath are the three characters for 
‘‘ post-office”, shu Asin kuan. All these characters read correctly according 
to Chinese, ¢¢. downwards on the shield and from right to left on the inscrip- 
tions above and below it. At the top of the stamp, however, are some more 
characters expressing the value in Chinese and these, strangely enough, read 
from /eft to right as an Englishman does, but as a Chinaman doesnot ‘The 
result is curious in one case. The values are repeated in the upper corners 
of the stamp and for the 2 cent read er fém ; for the 5 cent, wu fén; for the 
10 cent, t ch tao (1 dime); and for the 20 cent, er ch'1ao (2 dimes). But the 


15 cent has ff # ch‘iao pan, intended for ‘‘1 dime and a half”, which 
should more properly have been expressed # ch‘iao pan, when there would have 
been less chance for error. Now suppose a Chinaman buys the stamp; he 
naturally reads the value from right to left as gam ch‘iao or “‘ half dime’, and 
might very properly object to paying three times the value expressed for what 
he would rightly consider a 5 cent stamp The “long” form of numeral 
appears for the first time on this issue. The 10 cent (1 dime) stamp has the 
long 1, and the 2 cent and 20 cent (2 dime) stamps have the abbreviated 
form of the long 2 (see table on page 184). The 5 cent has the short form, 
however, and there is but one form of the character for “half”. 

The two characters at the very top of the stamp, which separate the 
values in the corners, are read properly from right to left as jing yang BR V#¥, 
and not vice «rsa as with the denomination—another mixture. The yang, 
as we have seen with the Chinese provisionals of 1897, means “ foreign”’, 
while the »émg is the designation of the English, Ying Kuo being the Chinese 
transcription of “‘England”. The character itself means “brave’’ but is 
used phonetically without regard to the signification in Chinese. The com 
bination thus means “ English foreign (money) ” and designates the Mexican 
dollar (used by the English throughout the treaty ports and Hongkong) in 
distinction from the rouble or the rupee. 

In 1893 three surcharges were made, % cent on 15 cents, 1 cent on 
20 cents, and 2 cents on 5 cents. They had both English and Chinese 
nscriptions, the first having characters readily recognized as pan (or #) fen 
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yin, ‘‘ 4% (or 1) cent, silver.” The 2 cents on 5 cents, however, brings us a 
novelty: the Chinese reads (reversed) % 9 Hi, er Asien shih, or “two 
ancient times “’, which is of course absurd. The explanation is that the 
second and third characters are used phonetically to represent the sound of 
the English word ‘‘ cents’, without regard to their meaning in Chinese. The 
dialectic pronunciation of the two characters at Shanghai is sim sz’, which 
approximates the sound of “ cents” and is the reason for their use 

I am not positive what the little flower in the spandrels above the Arabic 
numerals may be, but its resemblance to the tea blossom and the appropriate- 
ness of that flower make the presumption a fairly good one in favor of it 








Another radical change in design was brought out in May, 1893. This 
is an entirely different conception from anything previously in use. The 
central portion of the design consists of three shields or coats-of-arms placed 
together at their bases. Each shield is “ quartered” or divided into four 
portions, each part reproducing the flag of one of the nations having repre- 
sentatives at Shanghai If we turn the stamp so that the upper left-hand 
shield is upright, we shall find that the first (upper left) quarter contains the 
crosses of the Union Jack of Great Britain ; the second (upper right) quarter 
attempts to reproduce the Stars and Stripes of the United States; the third 
(lower left) quarter shows the tricolor of France (it being remembered that, 
in uncolored reproductions of heraldic designs, vertical shading represents 
red and horizontal shading blue); while the fourth (lower right) quarter has 
what is evidently an eagle with outstretched wings.* We can only conjecture 
that this is meant for the imperial eagle of Germany, because the shield is 
evidently intended to contain the insignia of the four nations whose interests 
are greatest at the Treaty Port, and we cannot find Germany otherwise 
represented. The German flag, as all know, is in three horizontal stripes 
of black, white and red ; but as there are three other nations represented on 
the remaining two shields by horizontally three-striped flags, it was presumably 
thought more distinctive to use the eagle which supports the imperial coat- 
of-arms, though Germany has no flag bearing this as its sole device. 

Next, taking the shield at the right, we find in its first quarter a flag 
indicated by the shading as horizontally striped in white, redand blue The 
only trouble is that there is no such national flag! It is undoubtedly meant 
for the Russian flag which is white, blue andred. In the second quarter is 


*This shows more plainly on the embossed envelope stamps of this issue than on the 
adhesives. 
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the white cross on a red field which indicates Denmark. The third and 
fourth quarters show very plainly the Italian and Portuguese flags, but again 
there is an error in the shading of the former. The Italian flag is green next 
the staff : in heraldry this is represented by diagonal shading to the right. 
The engraver of these stamps has made it diagonal to the /eft, which indicates 
purple instead of green 

Lastly, turn the stamp upside down and look at the lower shield. The 
first quarter has the red, white and blue horizontal stripes of Holland, the 
second the two bars of Spain, the third the Austrian merchant flag and the 
fourth the flag of Sweden, On the whole this triple coat-of-arms, (en pair/e, 
to use the heraldic term), is a most curious piece of work. It is entirely 
fanciful and is not even strictly accurate, as we have noted. The motto sur- 
rounding the design shows what it is intended to represent :— OMNIA JUNCTA 
IN UNO, “ All joined in one,”—the union of the various nationalities in the 
make up of the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai. 

The inscriptions are practically as before, Shanghai Kung Pu in tiny 
characters at the right and Shu Hsin Kuan at the left, in the small upper 
panels. Beneath the Arabic numerals is the Chinese value in cents in each 
case. The character for dime is not used on this issue, yin shih (shih wu or 
er shih) fén indicating directly “ silver, 10 (15 or 20) cents,” the figures all 
being in the ‘‘long”’ form. In the corners of the stamp will be seen post- 
horns representing the mail, and winged wheels representing speed—though 
we are forcibly reminded by complaints in the Shanghai papers of the time, 
that the Local Post was more productive of stamps for colloctors than of 
speed for its patrons. 

The special postage due stamps that were issued with this set of adhesives 
call for no particular comment. The inscriptions are exactly similar to those 
on the regular set, with the exception that the value in Chinese is preceded 
by the character 7%’ ch‘ien, which means “deficient” or “to owe.” The 
upper corners are embellished with a post-horn and a foul anchor, 


SP 
All these stamps, since the issue of 1889, have appeared upon paper 


watermarked with the design shown above, which will be readily recognized 
as the characters Kung Pu or “ Municipal Council.” 


Shen 





Our Indian Letter. 


By E. W. WETHERELL. 
BANGALORE, May 23, 1904 
I am back again from nearly half a year’s wanderings among the “ last 
places made ”’ when the “earth rose out of chaos”. Once more a few hours 
may be snatched for the study of one’s stamps, and a meal, which does not 
consist of monkey, goat or bat, helps to fit one for philatelic work of these 
months till the “rains” are over. Jungle work isall very well, but it is lone- 
some and, at times, depressing. There are few more melancholy sights than 
the little white cross at the w ayside, which marks the burial of a soldier on 
march from Bellary or Hyderabad to Bangalore— 
nly a lonely grave, alone in a lonely land, 
Only a burnished cross, alone in the burnir 
To say where a soldier died. 


Ur ly a soldier dead, « nly a soldier gone 
Alone to a soldier's bed, along by the soldiers borne, 
Who say where a soldier died, 


And it is a great pleasure to be back from such surroundings and to hear 
again about perforations and surcharges and bargains, and the thousand and 
one other things dear to the heart of the stamp man, 


We are amused out here by the bitter controversy waged by some dealers 
against one another on the subject of new issues, speculation, etc. There are 
not so very many collectors in India, but what there are do not speculate or 
buy fora rise. Why Mr. A., who deals in nothing but current Colonials at 
5 per cent. over face value (except for misprints, etc., which he carefully 
picks out and prices for a sum about equal to the value of a mint Sydney 
view, because, forsooth, there is only one on the sheet), should worry himself 
about Mr B., who admittedly sells only old issues and prefers Continentals; and 
Mr C, who goes in for entires, fiscals, smudges, etc., I fail to see. There 
are enough collectors to go around, even if there are not enough of certain 
stamps, and as so few people collect on exactly the same lines, there should 
be scope for all dealers’ energies, without a continual cutting of throats and 
prices. 


Some of the most interesting philatelic reading in leading journals is to 
be found in the advertising column. “ Messrs X. Y. Z beg to notify that 
they can sell a// stamps at one-third anybody else's prices—all picked copies 
or immaculate mint.”” Messrs. A. B. C. state that they “are the only firm i: 
Europe which sell really decent stamps at one-half catalogue, and they warn 
collectors against dangerous advertisements of stamps at a greater discount 
than theirs.” Another firm state that their latest standard catalogue reflects 
the exact market prices and stamps cannot be bought less than their prices 
anywhere. And soit goeson. Every one of these people state definitely 
that they are the only firm worth dealing with, they all have the finest stock 


of rarities in the world, they ali buy for the highest prices and sell at the 
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lowest. I dare say it is all right, but it doesn't sound good business—most 
people like to buy stocks, shares, etc., low and sell high. But the stamp man 
is clearly more disinterested! Nearly all of the above disinterested people 
can supply you with stamps from one penny to one hundred pounds, they all 
have a dozen or two collections in stock, they all ask you for ‘ want lists ”, 
they are all the cheapest house in the trade,—and with all this one wonders 
how it is that the great firm ever sells a stamp at all, as everyone else says he 
can supply it for about half the price As S. G. & Co. were still in existence 
when I was at home and showed no signs of diminution of business, I begin 
to doubt whether the phenomenal bargains really existed. 


Mr. D. P. Masson continues his pioneer work on Sirmoor in the PA//late 
lic Journal of India He is now “worrying out” the surcharges for “ Ser- 
vice ’’—there must be a boom in Sirmoor shortly. I don’t know if anyone 
else has taken them up seriously. but there are very few about in India, ex- 
cept, of course, just the commonest varieties 


A sad bad Moplat man has recently started a stamp business near here 
He sent me a collection recently to look at—it was a great curiosity. The 
man evidently reads well but knows nothing about stamps—as evidenced by 
the fact that all stamps with inscriptions were mounted in the correct places, 
while a few blank pages at the end contained all stamps without inscription 
or with obscure names, such as the Austrian Newspaper stamps, Greece, etc , 
in rows, and the effect was most curious. The prices were amusing,—two 
annas each for ordinary stamps, four annas each for large stamps (mostly 
fiscals) and one anna for imperforates including real imperforates, and also 
envelopes, post cards and perforated stamps with the perforations cut off 
He could not distinguish them. The assemblage was also curious—England 
was represented by the 1od octagonal, the %d newspaper wrapper. the 1d 
post card, the 4d. id, 2%d and 2s 6d Victorian and the :d and 2¥%d 
Edwardian stamps, a dozen License and three embossed Deeds. U.S A 
was funnier still—the 1zc black (Washington), the roc, 1865 issue, four 
Proprietaries, two long revenues, a 2c Pan-American and a colored illustra 
tion out of a German journal made up his “ little lot ". Some of the stamps 
were worth two or three rupees each, but the majority were of the 6d per 
thousand brand. 


Professor O V. Muller, of Bombay, tells me that he has found two 
shades of all the Edwardian Indian stamps and three shades of several of the 
values. Prof. Muller has blocks of each and the shades are very noticeable 
The % and 2% annas show the maximum difference—these stamps are worth 
buying in shades, as they are obtainable at face value now and in a few years 
it may be found that one of the shades isa rarity. The entire set is, | believe, 
in use now, the three annas being about the last to appear in the south of 
India. Our present set compares very favorably with the set of any other 
portion of the Empire and, compared with the particularly hideous low value 
English stamps, they are “ things of beauty and a joy forever”. 
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BANGALORE, May 27, 1904. 


The recent history of the Bhor State is interesting. Mr. Stewart Wilson 
wrote a year or two ago that the State now used British Indian stamps and 
that the postal arrangements were under British Indian supervision. Messrs. 
Whitfield King wrote to say that the new Bhor stamp could not be obtained in 
quantities and that it must be a genuine issue. Mr. H. J. H. Smith then 
wrote to the ?. /. 7. to say he knew how the issue had been engineered and 
that it was not a respectable issue. Now, Mr. Crofton, who knows the State 
well, defends the issue and fails to see where the “engineering” comes in 
Who is right? There is one thing clear, however, and that is that the State 
has only issued one value and that is as low as possible, and, if it had been 
pure speculation, surely a whole set up to one rupee, and possibly over that 
amount, would have appeared 


More forgeries of the stamps of Native States are reported. Some of 
them are very well done, but I have seen some which resemble a very poor 
thumb impression. I am sorry for the poor, unfortunate person, who, not 
knowing much about these stamps, attempts to discriminate between the 
genuine and forged specimens which pass through his hands 


Bhopal is reported to be reprinting to od/ige stamp colleetors. \t is very 
bad news, for, up to the present Bhopal has been very respectable, though 


difficult, and now, if the report be true. the respectability ceases and the 


difficulty increases. We can only echo the words of the old lady, who said, 


when she heard of the Deluge, “ It’s all very sad, but let us hope it isn’t true.’ 





Notes Upon Stamps and their Varieties. 


By Geo. L. Toppan. 


Copyrighted, All rights reserved. 
[Continued from page 219.| 


Great Britain. 
1840. 
Wat POSTAGE fi 
ee 


= 


Fig. 401. 


1d black.—This is the first adhesive postage stamp ever issued. Itzhas 
letters in the lower corners and ornaments in the upper ones. (Fig. 401). & 
Var. A.—The ornaments in the upper corners are replaced by the letters 


Fsq POSTAG 


id. Die I. (1854.)—This is the original die which was in_use from 
1840 until it was re-engraved in 1855. 

The eyelid is practically without shading ; the nostril is almost a 2 straight 
line and the band around the hair, behind the ear, is very indistinct. (Fig. 
402). 

1d. Die II. (1855.)—The eyelid is distinctly shaded, there being eight 
distinct lines which are at right angles to the curve of the eyelid. 

The nostril is more curved and distended and the band around the hair 
is quite distinct, being outlined below by an heavy line. (Fig. 403) 





Fig. 404. 


1d red.—This is the same as die II of the last series excepting that there 
are letters in all four corners and that, instead of their being Roman capitals 
as in the previous dies, the letters are sans sertf capitals. (Fig. 404). 


1840-69. 
yeq POSTAGE rsd p_P OSTAGE 


Fig. 405. Fig. 406. 


2d. Die I. (1840.)—Similar in all respects to die I of the one penny with 
the value altered. (Fig. 405). 

2d. Die II. (1841.)—The same as die I with the addition of an heavy, 
colorless line below the upper label and above the lower one. (Fig. 406). 


Fig. 407. 


2d. Die III. (1857.)—As die II excepting that the colorless lines below 
the upper label and above the lower one are much thinner. (Fig. 407). 
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2d. Die IV. (1858.)—A reproduction of the last excepting that there 
are letters in all four corners and that they are sans serif capitals instead of 
Roman as in the first three dies. (Fig. 408). 


Z. 409, 


2d. Die V. (1869.)—As last excepting that the colorless lines are very 
thin. (Fig. 409). 


Fig. 410. 


This series, consisting of the 4d, 6d and 1s values as illustrated above, 
is easily recognized by the absence of the letters which are found in all four 
corners of the stamps of the subsequent isssues. 


The distinguishing mark of this series, comprising the 3d, 4d, 6d, 9d and 
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is values as illustrated above, is the small, colorless letter which is to be found 
in each corner of the stamps. 

The following varieties of these stamps are known : 

3d. Var. A.—There is a minute, colorless dot in the solid ground of the 
lower label just below the lower branch of the foliated ornament at each side. 
(Fig. 418). 

4d. Var. A—There is a very fine, colorless line drawn across the ex- 
terior angle of the square spaces in the corners 

6d. Var. A.—This is exactly the same as the variety of the 4d noted 
ibove 

gd. hes A.—Identical with the last two varieties. (Fi; ig. 419). 

1s. Var. A. —This is, also, identical with the other varieties noted above. 
All four are commonly known as the “ hair-line’’ varieties. 


Root ACT 


This series is easily differentiated from any other by the letters in the 
corners of the stamps. They are large and colorless upon a ground of solid 
color. It consists of the following values: 3d, 4d, 6d (three types), 9d, 
10d, 1s and 2s, all of which are illustrated above. 

6d. Type I. (1865.)—There is an hyphen between the “s1x”’ and the 
‘PENCE”. (Fig. 422). 

6d. Type II. (1867.)—There is no hyphen between the “six” and the 
*pENCE”. (Fig. 423). 

6d. Type III. (1872.)—An entirely new type : the head being enclosed 
by an hexagonal frame instead of by a circular one. (Fig. 428). 





This series, consisting of the 2%4d, 3d, 4d, 6d, 8d and 1s values, all, of 
which are illustrated above, is readily distinguished from the others by the 
fact that the letters in the corners are colored upon a colorless ground. In 
all values excepting the 234d and 4d there is a colorless, circular disk at each 
side of the stamp which contains the plate number. In the 2%d value this 
number is to be found at the upper portion of the side labels and, in the 4d, 
it is in a circular disk at each end of the labelZinscribed “ postace” 


1881. 


PE 


Fig. 435. 


1d lilac. Type I.—There are fourteen colorless dots{in7each of the 


angles forming the corners of the design. 
1d lilac. 


above. 


yn. (Fig. 435). 
Type II1.—There are sixteen dots in each of the angles, as 


Greece, 


AENTA 


20 


Fig. 438. 


The surcharge (Fig. 438), upon this series abounds in errors and varieties 
the principal ones being as follows : 


Fig. 436. 


Imperforate stamps. 


201 on 251 blue. Fig. 437.—Athens print of 1889-92. 
Var. A.—“‘ 20” above the word instead of below it. 
Var. B.—Surcharged “20” only, the word having been omitted. 
Var. C.—Pair, one without surcharge. a ong 


301 on 401 violet on yellowish. Fig. 436.—Athens print of 1880-82. 
Var. A—Broad ‘o” in “30”. 





Var. B.—The first letter of the surcharged word is an ‘‘ A”. 

on 21 yellow-bistre on cream. Fig. 436.—Athens print of 1863-7 
Var. A.— Broad “‘o”’ in “* 40”. 

on 401 salmon on cream. Fig. 436.—Athens print of 1876. 


Var A.—Broad “fo” in ‘ , 


se 
Var. B.—The first letter of the surcharged word is an “A”. 
Var. C.—Surcharged “ 50” only, the word having been omitted. 
Var. D.—“ 50” above the word instead of below it. 


Stamps perforated 11%. 


lon 251 blue. Fig. 437.—Athens print of 1891-92. 

Var. A.—‘‘ 20” above the word instead of below it, 

on 401 violet on cream. Fig. 437.—Athens print of 1891-1900, 
Var. A.— Broad “‘o” in “ 30” 

Var. B.—The first letter of the surcharged word is an “A”. 

on 21 bistre on cream. Fig. 437.7Athens print of 1891-1900. 
Var. A.—Broad “‘o” in “40” 

Var. B —-The first letter of the surcharged word is an “A”. 

501 on 401 salmon on cream. Fig. 437.—Athens print of 1891-1900. 

Var. A.— Broad “‘o”’ in Pe 

Var. B.—The first letter of the surcharged word is an “A”. 
Var. C.—Surcharged “ 50”’ only, the word having been omitted. 
Var. D.—‘‘ 50” above the word instead of below it. 


“ 


AM 
APAXMH 


| 


Fig. 440. 


idr on sdr green.—Stamp as illustrated by Fig. 439, surcharged as Fig. 


440. , ; | 
Var. A.—The third letter of the surcharged word is the same as the 
first. 
PosTAGE Due STAmps. 
1875-78. 
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There are two types of these stamps, as follows : 

1875. Type 1—The Greek words “ Lepta” or “LepTON” above the 
numeral of value is in rather small lettering. (Fig. 441). 

1878. Type IIl.—The Greek words “ LEpTA”’ or 
than in type I. (Fig. 442). 


LEPTON " are large: 


Grenada. 


Bison: 
3g 


La Se 
eaiea8 


1s purple, blue surcharge.—This stamp, which is of the type illustrated 
as figure 443, is found with the following errors of surcharge : 

Var. A.—* SHLLIING ” instead of “ SHILLING”. 

Var. B.—“o” of “ onE” omitted. 


1881. 


Yd purple, black surcharge.—There are four varieties of this stamp. 
as follows : 

Var. AA—“‘ osTaGE” instead of “ postace”. This is No. 100 on the 
sheet. 

Var B.—No hyphen between 
sheet. 

Var. C.—“ ar” for ‘‘ HALF”. 

Var. D.—“‘ pen” for “ PENNY”. 

2%4d claret, black surcharge —This stamp, which is similar to figure 443, 
is found on the paper watermarked with the large, sharp pointed star and 
upon that watermarked with the large star with broad points. On the latter 
paper it is found in two shades, claret and lake. The varieties are found on 
stamps printed in both colors and upon both papers. 

Var. A.—“ PENCE ™ misspelled “‘pENcF”. No 96 on the sheet. 

Var. B.—No period after the words of value. Nos 28, 62, 87 and 103 
on the sheet. 

In connection with these two stamps, as well as the four pence of the 
same series, the following quotation from Bacon & Napier’s hand-book on 
Grenada will not prove uninteresting: ‘‘The Halfpenny, Two Pence Half- 
penny and Four Pence were printed from the same plate as the One Shilling 
of Issue IV., and the word ‘ postaGe’ and the value were overprinted in the 
same way, but in a different color—black in place of blue As in the case of 
the One Shilling the overprinting was carelessly done It is apparent that 
two fonts of type were used indiscriminately, the letters of one measuring 
about 14mm. in height, and those of the other about 2mm. The different 
combinations of the two types are so numerous that practically every over 
print on the 120 stamps of each value is different. The word ‘ posTAGE’ 
on each of the values varies from 10 to 11 ¥{mm. in length, while the words 


‘ 


“HALF” and “pENNY”. No. 88 on the 
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HALF-PENNY ’ vary from 11% to 12mm., and the words ‘Four PENCE’ from 
11 to 12 %mm."* 


/ 
y 
4” 


y 


x. RENADA 


Fig. 446. 


¥%2d orange and green, black surcharge.—There are two types of this 
surcharge, as follows : 

Type I.—The word “ postaGE” measures 16%x3%mm. (Fig. 444). 

Type I1.—The word “ posTaGE”’ measures 16xz24%mm. (Fig. 445) 

1d orange and green, black surcharge —There are two types of this 
surcharge (Fig. 446), as follows: 

Type I.—The words “ ONE PENNY " measure romm. in length 

Type Il —The words “ ONE PENNY ’”’ measure 11mm. in length. 


1888. 


4d on 2s orange.—There are two types of this surcharge : 
Type I.—The “d” of the “ 4d” slants to the right. (Fig 
Type Il.—The “d” of the 4d” is vertical. (Fig. 448). 


1d on 2s orange.—There are two types of this surcharge : 

Type I.—The “{” measures 8%mm. in height and the “d” is 2mm. 
wide in its broadest part. 

Type II.—The “”’ measures romm. in height and the “d” is 2%inm. 
wide. (Fig. 449) 

*Cf. Grenada: by E. D. Bacon and F. H. Napier with illustrations. London : 
Stanley Gibbons, Limited, 391 Stand, p. too. 





TRENADA POSTACE) CRENADA POSTACE 
*\fam A Sit Rips = "iP 
ft Wi. Nf: A 


EIGHT PENCE 
Fig. 450. Fig. 451. 


1d on 2s orange.—A variety of this stamp is known in which there is no 
period after the “1d”. 

id on 8d bistre.—As in the last a variety of this stamp (Fig. 450), is 
known in which there is no period after the “1d”. 

2%d on 8d bistre.—There are two types of the surcharge upon this 
stamp, thirty of each type being found Npon each pane of sixty stamps. 

Type I —The head of the ‘2” of “4%” is open. (Fig. 451). 

Type I1.—The head of the “2” of “ %” curls inwards so that the bal 
is much closer to the body stroke. 


PostaGE Dur STAMPS. 


1892. 
CRENADA POSTACE 


EIGHT PENCE 
Fig. 452. 
The specialist will find many varieties, mostly due to punctuation, among 
these stamps. We list all that we know to exist : 

1d on &d bistre.—Fig. 452. 
Var. A.— Period after “ suRCHARGE”. 
Var. B.— Period after both “ suRCHARGE ” and “ POSTAGE””’. 
Var. C.—Period after “ PosTAGE”’. 
Var. D.—Colon after ‘SURCHARGE ””’. 
Var. E.—Colon after “ suURCHARGE”’. 
Var. F.—Colon after “ suRCHARGE ” and period after “ PusTAGE”. 
Var. G.—Comma atter “1d”. 
Var. H —Period after ‘‘c”’ of “ PosTAGE”. 

id on 6d red-lilac. 
Var. A.—Colon after “' sURCHARGE””’. 
Var. B.—Colon after ‘‘ posTaGE’”’ 
Var. C.—Colon after both “ suRCHARGE” and “‘ POSTAGE”. 
Var. D.—Colon after “ suRCHARGE ” and period after * posTaGe”’. 
Var. E.—Colon after “cG” of “‘SURCHARGE”, 
Var. F.—Colon after “Gc” of “ posTace”’. 
Var. G.— Period after ‘‘ p” of ‘‘ PosTAGE”’. 
Var. H.— Period after ‘‘c”’ of “‘ POSTAGE” 
Var. I —*“ suRCHARGE ™ misspelled “ sURCHARGF ” 

2d on &d bistre. 





A.—Period after both ‘‘ suRCHARGE” and “ POSTAGE 
B. Period aster “ POSTAGE”. 
C.—Colon after “ SURCHARGE”. 
D —Colon after both “ suRCHARGE” and “ POSTAGE”. 
E.—Colon after “ suRCHARGE” and period after “ posTAGE 
red.lilac. 
. A.—Colon after “ suURCHARGE”’, 
. B.—Colon after “* postace”’ 
. C.—Colon after both “‘suRCHARGE” and “ PosTAGE”’, 
. D.—Colon after “suRCHARGE ” and period after “‘ postace ” 


‘ 


. E‘—Period after ‘'c”’ of ‘** SURCHARGE ’.. 


F.—Period after “‘ ep” of “ POSTAGE 





Reviews. 


“THE A BC OF STAMP COLLECTING.’* 


This is the title which Mr. F. J. Melville has chosen for azbright litt 
booklet dealing with many things connected with stamp collecting. The f 
lowing list of titles of the various chapters will afford somefidea of, 'the%sc 
of the work : 

Chapter 
I Concerning Hobby Horses. 
II The Story of the Stamp. 
Ill The Romance of Stamp Collecting. 
IV How Postage Stamps are Made. 
V_ On Starting a Collection. 
VI Further Hints for Collectors. 
VII Effect of Collecting upon Stamp Production 
VIII Stamps of Great Frice 
IX Provisional Issues and Surcharged Stamps 
X Local Postage Stamps. 
XI Reprints and Remainders. 
XII Errors. 
XIII Forgeries and Fakes. 
XIV Many Inventions. 
XV_ Clues to Classification. 
XVI_ Postal Cards and Covers. 
XVII Philatelic Etceteras 
XVIII Portraiture on Postage Stamps. 
XIX Philately and the Fine Arts. 
XX _ History in Postage Stamps. 
XXI Stamps as Instructors in Geography. 
XXII Stories about Stamps. 
XXIII The Religious Interest in Stamp Collecting 
XXIV_ Anent Postmarks. 
XXV_ Famous Collectors and their Collections. 
XXVI_ Philatelic Treasure Trove. 
XXVII_ Freak Collections. 
XXVIII The Philatelist s Bookshelf. 
XX!X Societies Learned in Philately. 
XXX Stamp Table Talk. 
XXXI_ Philately in Fiction, 

Of course, much that is said in the book is not new to experienced 
lectors, but it is so well said as to be entertaining even to those who are well 
posted. However, the object of the book is not to instruct the experienced, 
but rather to attract the attention and arouse the interest of those who are 
not now collectors For this purpose the book is very well fitted and we 
commend it as a gift to possifle converts to the rank of philately. ‘Th: 
author has a pleasing and chatty way of handling his subject, which makes 
even facts and figures acceptable reading. 

In a letter to us he announces his willingness to accept from collectors 
in this country payment in U. S. postage stamps, at the rate of 30 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 


*The A. B. C. of Stamp Collecting, by F. |. Melville. London: Henry J. Drane, 
Salisbury Houge, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., E. C. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF SICILY.+ 


Sicily is only a little country so far as the catalogues go. The catalogus 
f our publishers allots to it nine stamps, three shades and an error of color 
Yet Dr. Diena has found enough material in them to produce a book of 143 
uarto pages, supplemented by 20 autotype plates. We would scarcely expect 

work of such magnitude to be founded on a single series of stamps, which 
as in use for a period of less than 19 months. ‘This is only another proof 
that many of the older issues of stamps are storehouses of interesting material 
nd that there is often much in a small and neglected country to repay 
research, 

Preceding the table of contents we find an excellent feature, namely 

Bibliography”’. While the author protests that he does not claim complete- 
ness for this feature, but merely to give a chronological list of the principal 
rticles upon Sicilian stamps which are known to him, he quotes fifty six 
titles of articles, together with the name of the publication in which each ay 
eared and also the volume, page and date. We commend this feature t 
ther authors. The student of stamps is often interested in referring to such 
ources of information. Should he try to look up all that are listed by Dr 
Diena he would need to be a linguist and have access to a philatelic library 
f unusual excellence. 

The introductory chapter is devoted to a history of Sicily, its politica 
.dministration, postal service, currency and geography. After this we come 
to Chapter [, which occupies fully half of the book and forms the most interest- 
ng part of it for collectors, since it deals with the introduction of postage 
stamps, the selection of the design, engraving, colors, paper, gum, the various 
printings, retouchings of the plates, etc. etc. In this chapter are quoted 
numerous official letters which contain many interesting and instructiv: 
details. It is almost amusing to note the worriment caused by the question 
f colors for the stamps and the extent to which the subject is discussed in 
these letters. One of many such references reads: “ Among the different 
colors of the impressions of these stamps are red, blue and green. I would 
beg of Your Excellency to consider whether there will be any possibility of 
preventing the combining of these colors together, with the wA#fe ground 
the paper to which they have to be affixed”. And again we find: “I beg 
you to consider the possibility of forming by means of these various colors 
combinations that are neither approved nor permitted by our Royal govern 
ment.” Our readers will bear in mind that red, white and green formed the 
Italian tricolor and the addition of blue might be thought to hint at a Franco- 
Italian alliance. Perhaps the sticking of postage stamps upon an envelope 
may be made to constitute a serious political demonstration by an excitable 
Latin people, but to those of our more phlegmatic temperament it seems 
decidedly ridiculous. Another cause of official distress of mind was the can- 
cellation mark. In the Neapolitan portion of the kingdom the stamps were 
cancelled by the word ‘‘Annullato” but that would appear too suggestive 
when applied to a stamp bearing the portrait of the King Thus again we 
read: ‘“‘ Moreover, a more serious matter still, I would remind Your Excel- 
lency that the postal officials must strike upon these stamps the mark that 
cancels them ; but this cancellation may sometimes, either through simple 
carelessness, or in the hurry of completing the work of the post office on the 
arrival or daparture of the mails, chance to be struck upon the sacred effigy 


{A History of the Postage Stamps of Sicily, by Emilio Diena, translated by E. B. Evans, 
mndon: Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391 Strand. W. C. 
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0: the King, and I do not see how it will be possible absolutely to prever 
such irreverence taking place”. As the reign of King Bomba was a perio 
of great political discord it is more than probable that many of his loving ( 
subjects would have rejoiced at the defacement of the ‘sacred effigy of tl 
King” and even would have accepted with equaminity the total effaceme: 
of his royal person. After much discussion they finally adopted the wel 
known “ picture frame”’ cancellation, which obliterated the stamp but le! 
the portrait untouched 

A really serious difficulty was encountered when the die was delivere: 
by the engraver. Accompanying it were “‘seven punches indicating th: 
various values of the seven stamps”. But the die had been engraved with 
view to the making of line engraved plates, whereas, the holder of the con 
tract to manufacture the plates and stamps had expected a die which could 
be duplicated by electrotyping and all his preparations had been for the makin; 
of plates for surface-printing. However, after protracted and expensiv: 
experiments, they succeeded in producing the necessary plates and in printing 
a sufficient quantity of stamps to carry out the royal decree which ordered 
their use to begin on January ast, 1859 

An interesting feature of Chapter I is the description of the variou 
plates prepared for each value and of the marks of retouching to be found o1 
them. This retouching, by the way, was not made because of wearing of th: 
plates but was done at the time of their manufacture in order to correct imper- 
fections in the galvano-plastic reproductions. 

Other chapters are devoted to the withdrawal of the Bourbon stamps, 
the remainders, proposed new issues, the introduction of the Sardo-Italian 
stamps into the Sicilian provinces, and the cancellations. 

The paper, letter press and illustrations are deserving of sincere com- 
mendation. The fact that the translation was made by Major Evans 
sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of the work and the excellence of the 
English in which it is expressed. 


A CATALOGUE OF FISCAL STAMPS.{ 


We have received from Messrs. Yvert & Tellier a copy of their priced 
catalogue of fiscal stamps. The collecting of this class of stamps appears to 
be rapidly gaining in favor, especially in Europe. In the United States many 
collectors are interested in our own fiscal issues but only a few specialists pa 
attention to those of other countries. It is certain that large and interestin; 
collections of these stamps may be made at a comparatively small outlay, 
point worthy of consideration by those of us who need to count the cost of 
their amusements 

The first edition of such a work, with its numerous illustrations and other 
expensive features, must represent quite an investment of capital. Doubtless 
the publishers feel that there is sufficient demand for the book to insure 
profit on their outlay, or, as business men, they would not have undertaken 
it. It will probably be bought by many collectors who are not fiscalists 
order that they may have it for reference. We frequently see labels which 
we assume to be fiscals but about which we would like more informatio! 
It is quite probable that this book would usually meet such requirements. 


tCatalogue Prix-Courant de Timbres Fiscaux. Amiens: Yvert & Tellier, 37 Rue 
Jacobins. 1905. 





Collectors in the United States will naturally be interested ir 
ment accorded our own revenue issues, It is certainly ample About one 
tenth of the entire work (59 out of 607 pages) is devoted to the issues of this 


It is almost startling to see not only the documentary, proprieta 


ountry. 
match and medicine stamps fully illustrated but also the revenue stamps for 
that their 


beer, tobacco and snuff. The last three groups, owing to the fact that tl 
collecting is officially prohibited, are quite unfamiliar to the majority of us 
We commend the book as a compact and useful work of reference ever 


for those who are not collectors of the stamps of which it treats 


























AzorES.—We illustrate herewith the type of the surcharge that is applied 
to the new postage due stamps : 


ACGORES 
? «&£ + @& @ 


BENADIR.—We quote from Zwen's Weekly Stamp News: ‘“‘ We have 
already stated that the postal service to and from Benadir was to commence 
November 1, 1903, but we appear to have omitted to formally record the fact 
that the service has actually started The Deutsche Briefmarken-Zeitung adds 
that it believes this date should be antedated by a month, and that post 
offices are established at Brava, Guimbo, Merca and Mogadiscio. The letter 
rate is 2 annas to Italy and 2% annas to other countries of the Postal Union.’ 


¢ &@ & & & 

Care oF Goop Hore.—E£wen's Weekly Stamp News says that the 5 
shillings, King’s head, now comes in a different shade, which they call “ dark 
orange-brown.” They say, further: ‘“‘ The shade is still orange-brown, but 
darker, and approaches to venetian red with a tint of orange.’ 

e 2 & 2 
Cui1na.—We illustrate herewith the surcharge of the postage due stamps 
which we chronicled last month : 
POSTAGE DUE 
x 4 
wm OX 
+. ¢< 4&4 #4. % 

CoLoMBIAN REpuBLIC.—Messrs. W. Sellschopp & Co. have sent us a 
number of new varieties, to be noted in the A. J. P. Among those of the 
Colombian Republic, we find of the rgo1 issue, imperforate copies of the 1« 
blue and 2c light brown, with the rose surcharge of the interlaced links ; 


also, a perforated copy of the 2c dark brown with the surcharge omitted. Of 
the 1902 issue they show us the 5c purple, imperforate horizontally. 


e & & @&a- @ 


BoLivaR.—We illustrate below the three new stamps which we chronicled 


PVEIN TE TEENTAVG ce 
CORREOS SEDO 


_ 


iy, 


LIKE 
SON 
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CorgEa.—We have been shown by Mr. Wm. E. Ault, a pair of the 2ch 
ON 25p, 1903 series, imperforate horizontally. 


2? & &@ & & 


GUATEMALA.—Messrs. W. Sellschopp & Co. show us the rc on roc blue- 
green of the provisional issue of 1898 with the error “ ENTAVO™ 


? & &@ © 


Hayti.—We quote from Zwen'’s Weekly Stamp News as follows: “L’ Echo 
de la Timbrologie gives the inner history of the two recent new issues. It 
seems that the authorities were anxious to show their solicitude for the Re- 
public, and the centenary of the proclamation of Independence appeared 
fitting occasion. What more natural than to have a new set of stamps, or 
even two? It was thereupon resolved to have a new series, but unfortunately, 
the State funds were all appropriated to more useful objects. In this unfor- 
tunate predicament, M. Borno, a millionaire member of the Council, kindly 
placed the necessary funds at the disposal of the Government, and even came 
to Paris where he ordered, beyond the commemorative set proposed, another 
with the portrait of the President ; all from M. Céte, the engraver and printer 

“The designs proposed by the latter, having been accepted by the 
Haitian Government, an order was given for a number of sets not over 
100,000. The whole of the stamps were despatched from Paris in three con 
signments at intervals of one month, under the official control of a representa- 
tive of the Haitian Embassy and the District Commissary of Police. The 
plates were included in the last consignment and defaced on arrival at Port- 
au-Prince. M. Borno refused to accept any monetary return for his outlay, 
but asked and received part of the stamps. 

“These stamps were uncancelled and unsurcharged in any way. The 
Government had, in the meantime, ordered some handstamps ‘ Poste Payé, 
1804-1904", and all stamps issued in the ordinary course through the Post 
Office were so surcharged, thus rendering the stamps supplied to M. Borno 
useless either for franking his correspondence or for sale to collectors. He, 
no doubt, protested against such a shabby trick and induced the Government 
to do away with the ‘control’ surcharge. This has now been done. 

“The points not explained in this history are the facts that the stamps 
were on sale in Paris from the first, and may now be had unsurcharged at 
less than face value. We are elsewhere told that the reason the surcharged 
stamps were withdrawn was because an American firm bought them all up.’ 


?¢ <<. 8 & @ 


Honpuras —We are shown by Messrs. W. Sellschopp & Co. the 50 
yellow, Official stamp of 1891 with double surcharge 
, w= = = @ 
InpI1A.—CHAMBA.—The Philatelic Record notes the 3 pies, gray, Queen's 
head, with inverted surcharge 
2 © ae 


Mauritius.—The New England Stamp Co. has shown us a copy of the 
15c on 36c (our No. 97), without the thin line through the original value. 
We illustrate the stamp for the new “INLAND” and “ FOREIGN” express 
delivery : 








NICARAGUA.—We have seen the surcharged Official stamp, 5c on 3¢ 
green, with double surcharge, including the errors ‘‘c&NTOvos” and 
““ CONTAVOS.” 


= * ©.:4..8 


PHILIPPINES.—We are indebted to a correspondent in Manila for the 
following : 

“On June 1st, 1904, an order was issued by the Director of Posts for 
the Philippine Islands, discontinuing the use of postage due stamps in the 
Philippines, and directing that all remainders be turned in to the main office 
for cremation.” 

He also sends us the following : 

“U.S. Postage stamps surcharged ‘ PHILIPPINES’ used for postage dues. 
Owing to the discontinuance of the use of the surcharged postage dues, here- 
after regular postage stamps will be used in the Philippines instead of the 


surcharged ones. This action was not made public until it was all over. No 
chance to buy.” 


¢ 2 & &@ & 


PoRTUGAL.—We herewith illustrate the new postage due stamps : 


SALVADOR.—Messrs. Sellschopp & Co. call our attention to copies of 
the 1889 2c scarlet, with double bar at top, and the 1896 15c on 24¢ violet, 
with double surcharge. 


S$ 2 = 4: @ 


SaMoA.—Among the stamps which Messrs. Sellschopp & Co. show us is 
a block of the 1895 1}4p on 2p orange, which has an extra surcharge printed 
partly on the margin and partly on one of the stamps. We suppose this 
might be considered a double surcharge. 





SouTH ALGERIA.—We quote from Ze Collectioneur de Timbres-/oste: 
Information is completely lacking with reference tthe so called postags 
due stamp issued by the office at Beri-Ounif. It apears that we are the 
victims of a simple farce whose author will take partialar care not to let h1 


identity become known.” 


se # 


rT . ++} 
UruGuay.—We have seen the 1c bown-violet ad black of 1897 with 
the red surcharge “ PROVISORIO 1897 ” inverted. 
a Y 


We are indebted to Messrs. Sellschop) & Co. for tie sight of this variety. 
We illustrate the 5c stamp chronicledlast month: 


I< CERTESINOS 
( FRG ‘ 
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CANAL ZONE.—A our reades 
most probably know, ‘Uncle San” 
decided about a monh ago to pir- 
chase $1000.00 wort] of the »ur- 
charged stamps of Paama and by 
an additional surcharge of the weds : 
“CANAL ZONE ”, makethem avalable 
for postal purposes inthat porton or 
Panama immediately contigwus to 
the line of the proposed cayal and 
which is under the jurisdictim of this 
government. Of course thée were 
In use only whik awaiing the 
arrival of the reguiar United States 
stamps which are, alreadyin use on 
the Isthmus. j 

We understand that eight post 
offices have been establihed in the 


“Zone”, #e. at Ancon, Fohio, Cristo- 
bal, Empire, Gatun, Gogona, Labora 
and Tavermilla. 

The surcharge on tie only copy 
which we have seen is andstamped in 
bluish-black and the vords “CANAL 


ZONE” measure 18x\4 mm. The 
stamps used for this rurpose were the 
second printed serie issued in the 
city of Panama. 

We have, also, just received three 
values of the current series of the 
United States samps surcharged 
“CANAL ZONE” vertically, reading 
upwards, at left and “ PANAMA” at 
right in Roman capitals measuring 
16x1% mm. and :1x1% mm. respec- 
tively. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 12. 

Bluish-black surcharge. 

2c rose and carmine 

5c blue and carmine 
toc yellow and carmine 


On U. S. Postage Stamps. 
Watermarked U. S. P. S. 
Perforated 12. 

Black surcharge. 


“1c green 


2c carmine 
sc blue 


OBYLON.—Several of our contem 
poraries announce the completion 
of the King's head series by the issue 
of the 75c value. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Crown and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 
75c blue and orange 


CHILB.—Our correspondent writes 
us that “a surplus lot of small 
telegraph stamps, which are obsolete 
as such, are being  surcharged 
‘corReEos’ for use in the post. The 
following are goingto be the new 
ones: IC, 2C, 3C, 5c, rec, and rac. 
They will be in use until the new 
series arrive, about the last of the year, 
some, besides the word ‘CORREOS’, 
will also have a new value sur- 
charged.” We have seen the follow- 
ing : 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 12. 

Black surcharge. 

5c carmine 
10c olive 

1c on 20c dark blue 

3c on 1p brown 


COLOMBIAN REPUBLIO— 
Antioquia, Medellin Issue.-—‘Three new 





stamps have been issued for local use 
here. They are of a different design 
from those which we chronicled last 
October and we hope to illustrate 
them next month 

Local Adhesive stamps 

Perforated 11%. 
20c orange 
20c red 
soc purple 

1p yellow-green 


COLOMBIAN REPUBLIC—Cundina- 
marca.—We have received the follow- 
ing additions to the ‘‘ gold basis”’ set 
chronicled by us in May. 

Adhesive stamps 
Perforated 12 
3c rose 
5° olive gree! 
1oc pale brown 
15¢ 
20¢ > ON green 
2c¢ 
40c 
Imperforate. 

zoc blue 
Registration stamp 
Perforated 12. 

1oc bistre 


OURAOAO.—Za Cote Reelle an- 
nounces a new series of stamps for 
this colony. The low values, from 1« 
to 25c, are of a similar type to our 
Netherlands Arr, and the two higher 
values are the Dutch 
Indies Ag. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 12%. 

1c olive-green 

2c brown 
2c green 

3c yellow 

5c rose 

1oc gray-blue 
15c deep brown 
25c violet 

30c brown-red 
scc brown 


Same as our 


have 
the 


OYPRUS.—We find that we 
omitted to formally chronicle 
values which have appeared upon 
paper with the new watermark We 
see by Zwen’s Weekly Stamp News 
that the 18p with the old CA. water- 
mark was printed in black and red- 
brown, while that with the multiple 
watermark is a distinct shade, also 
that the 3op and %p have appeared 
on the new paper 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Multiple Crown and 
C.A 

Perforated 14 
30pa lilac and green 
lap green and carmine 
6p olive-bistre and green 
gp brown and carmin¢ 


18p black and dark chocolate-brown 


DAHOMBEY and DEPENDANOIES. 
—The New England Stamp Co. has 
shown us the following new 
our type Ar: 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated :4x13%. 

2c brown on buff 

4c claret on lavender 
2cc red on green 
ec brown on bistré 
oc red on straw 
5° deep violet on orang: 
straw 


values, 


" 
4 
7 


ifr bron e-green on 
2ir violet on rose 
sfr red lilac on lave 


EAST AFRICA AND UGANDA — 
We find that we have omitted to 
formally chronicle the one-half anna 
stamp. Fwen'’s Weekly Stamp News 
mentions the re issue of the 5a on the 
new paper. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermark Crown and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 

Ya green and gray-green 

Watermarked Multiple Crown and 
C. A. 


5a yellow-brown and gray-black 
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FRENOH ‘CONGO.—Mr. William 
Thorne has shown us marked shades 
of the 1c and zc stamps of 1gc0, our 
type Artz. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Thistle. 

Perforated 14x13% 
1c brown and gray-lilac 
2c red-brown and yellow 


GIBRALTAR .—Several of our con- 
temporaries list the one-half penny 
with the new watermark. 


Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked Multiple Crown and 
C. A. 

Perforated 14. 
Mp dull green 


GREAT BRITAIN.—We see in the 
Philatelic Record that the 5d King's 
head has been surcharged “0. w.— 
OFFICIAL ”. 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked a Crown. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 
5p lilac and ultramarine 


INDIA—Gwalior.—Mr. Wm. Thorne 
has shown us the 3p Queen's head, 
surcharged for official use here. 

Official stamp. 

Watermark Star. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 


3P gray 


INDO CHINA.—Mr. Wm. Thorne 
has shown us some new values for 
this colony. They are of the type 
described by us in May. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 14x13 %. 

1c lilac on blue 
2c brown on buff 
4c claret on lavender 
5c yellow green 
2oc red on green 
ifr bronze-green on straw 


IVORY COAST.—La Cole Reéelle 
notes the appearance ef a set of postal 
packet stamps which are made by sur 
charging, as usual. Upon the two 
lower values, of which 30co stamps 
each were printed, this surchargeon 
sists of the letters ‘‘c. Pp.” (Collis 
Postaux) at the top and ‘coTE 
D'IVOIRE” at bottom with a thin line 
above it. On the two higher values 
of which but 1000 of each were issued, 
it reads: “ COLIS POSTAUX " at top 
and “COTE D’ivoiRE’ at bottom, 
there being a thin line below the 
upper inscription and above the 
lower one. Diagonally in the center, 
between two lines, is the new value 
“4 Francs" or “8 Francs” as the 
case may be. 

Postal Packet stamps. 

Imperforate. 

Black surcharge. 
soc lilac 

ifr rose on cream 
4fr on sc blue 
8fr on 15c pale-green 


_— 


MARTINIQUB.—The New England 
Stamp Co have shown usa new value 
for use in this colony. 

Adhesive stamp. 
Perforated 14x13 %. 
2fr violet on rose 


NICARAGUA.—We have received 
two new surcharges for the official 
stamps of this country, surcharged 
upon the regular official stamp. The 
type of the surcharge is the same as 
that described by us in our chronicle 
of November, 1903, excepting that 
the numeral of value in the upper, 
right corner is omitted. It is printed 
vertically upon the stamps, and there 
are four of the ornaments to each 
block of twenty-five stamps. The 
value upon the 1c reads: “1 CEN- 
TAvos” and the errors of spelling of 
“centavos” have been corrected. 
We understand, also, that a new series 
our type Ars, has already been 





received in Nicaragua. It is a com- 

memorative series and the values are 

1, 2, 5, 10, 15, 20 and sec, and 1p. 
Official stamps. 
Perforated 12. 
Red surcharge. 

1c on rec purple 

1c “ soc “ (double sur.) 

2c on rp ultramarine 

ac “ ap ** (double sur.) 

(extra sur. on back) 


“ee a 


2c Ip 


PANAMA.—We have seen a copy 
of the registration stamp, 10c on 2cc 
with a new handstamped surcharge 
consisting of the word “ PANAMA” 
with an heavy bar below it. We 
hope to illustrate it next month 

Registration stamp. 

Imperforate 

Rose surcharge 
1ec on 2cc blue on blue 


PARAGUAY.—Za Cote Rée/le illust- 
rates two stamps of a new series which 
it says “ while printed, is not yet in 
use.” The design for the centavos 
values closely resembles our type A32 
with the date altered to “ 1904’, while 
that for the peso values is an 
horizontal rectangle with the centre 
and the frame printed in different 
colors. Our contemporary gives the 
colors for both the 2p and sp as blue 
and black which we hardly think is 
correct. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 113. 

5c blue 

roc yellow-bistre 
20c violet 
30c pale blue 
6o0c brown 

1p carmine and black 

2p blue mise 


5P “ ‘< e 


RUSSIA.— Mr. Wm. Thorne advises 
us that he has two more of the new 
series, #. ¢. on vertically laid paper. 


Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 14%. 

Vertically laid paper. 
yok brown and orange 
7r black and yellow 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—We have re- 
ceived the one penny, our type A6, 
perforated 12 and, also, the six 
perice with the new type of the word 
“*posTaGE ” and perforated 12. 


Adhesive stamps. 
Watermarked Crown and S. A. 
Perforated 12 

Ip carmine 

6p blue-green 


_—— 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The 
Deutsche Brie{marken-Zeitung notes 
a ‘‘ Specimen ” copy of the new 8c. 

Adhesive stamp. 


Watermarked Crown and C. A, 
Perforated 14. 
8c dark lilac on blue 


SURINAM.—J/a Cote Réelle an- 
nounces a new stamp of the same 
type as the Curacao high values listed 
elsewhere. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 12%. 


12%c blue 


VENEZUBLA.—We have received 
several stamps of a new design from 
this country. The design consists of 
a central oval, containing the portrait 
of a military gentleman in uniform, 
within an arch Above, in a straight 
line, ““CORREOS DE”; “ VENEZUELA” 
in a curved line forming the top of 
the arch and, below in a straight line, 
“CENTIMOS” with a large colorless 
numeral of value at either end of the 
word and within the corner blocks 
forming the supports of the arch, 

Adhesive stamps, 

Perforated 12, 

5c blue-green 
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roc carmine Ya green 
25c blue 1a red 
50c maroon 2a brown _ 

1b maroon 2a ultramarine 

34 gray 
yet 4a dark green 

ZANZIBAR.—The Deutsche Brief: 47a — = 
markin Zeitung chronicles a new series LD ye et rown 
forthis country. As before, the anna 77a oh on 
values are of small size and the rupees Sa olive-green ; 
values are large. The central design ir ultramarine and red 
is the arms of the country +o and red 

Adhesive stamps. 3r violet and red 


. , ; . } . 
Watermarked Flowers. 4a brown lilac and red 
Perforated 14 5r olive brown and red 


Johannesburg Philatelic Society. 


The Johannesburg Philatelic Society held their usual fortnightly meet* 
ing on Tuesday evening, June 8th, at the Masonic Hotel, when the first 
the Society's auctions took place, which proved very successful both as to 
number of lots sold and the spirited bidding for some of the choice things 

There were present,—Messrs. M. Neuburger (in the chair) C. R. Schuler, 
Leon Schuler, W. Veary, R Syme, A. J-aw, W. P. Cohen, Dr. Brennan, ‘T. 
Henderson, W. G. Byron, Hon. Secy.—and also a number of visitors 

Minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed two 
new members, namely Messrs. A. von Geusau and G. Aikman, were duly 
elected. The ordinary business of the meeting was then got through, after 
which the Auction began, at which Mr. M. P. Vallentine kindly consented 
to officiate, and as this was the first extensive auction held by the Society, the 
results must be considered as very satisfactory. Altogether there were some 
75 lots disposed of, the principal being,— A pair of 24d. V.R.I1., Orange 
River Colony, with raised dots, used on original, and very fine, realising 45., 
ssh , a pair of inverted 24d V. R. I. Transvaal, used on original / 2-5-0- 
a fine specimen used on orginal of the 2%4 rappen, blue, black and carmine 
of Basle brought £1.-1csh., a 244 rappen Zurich 18/6, a 4d. blue Cape Wood 
block on original £ 1-2 6, besides several fine lots of Western Australia, Cape 
triangulars, Natal embossed, &c., &c. Altogether the sale realised a sum of 
£44-1§ 6., and taken all round some great bargains were obtained. 

The meeting then broke up, a hearty vote of thanks having been accorded 
to Mr. Weddel, Manager of the Masonic Hotel, for his continued kindness in 
always placing a room at the Society’s disposal. 

Visitors will be always welcomed to meetings of the Society. 

W. G. Byron, Secretary. 


The usual fornightly meeting of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 
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June 21, at 8 p. M., at the Masonic Hotel, when there were present,— Messrs. 
S. A. Klagsbrun (in the chair) Leon Schuler, C. R. Schuler, E. Harford, F. 
H. Ansell, Dr. Brennan, Max Hirsohn, W. B. Cohen, A. S. Cohen, T. Hen- 
derson and W. G. Byron (Hon. Secy., Box 4967.), also one visitor—Mrs. N. 
Kitching. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and confirmed, Mr. Klagsbrun then 
presented the Society with a copy of “ Postage and Telegraph Stamps of 
Great Britain” by Messrs. Philbrick and Westoby, for which a vote of thanks 
was accorded him. Mr. Ansell brought up the subject of some remuneration 
for the late Secretary. and it was unanimously agreed that a certain sum be 
given him in recognition of past services. 

The usual business,— correspondence, applications for membership, &c., 
was then got through, an encouraging feature being enquiries from different 
parts of the Transvaal for particulars of the Society's doings. 

The exhibition of Errors and Freaks of the Postal issues of Africa was 
then proceeded with, and proved by far the most successful exhibition held 
by the Society for a longtime. Mr. A J. Cohen had a very fine lot, among 
which were—set of Wolmaranstad used on original,— Bechuanaland double 
and inverted surcharges,—a nice specimen of Bechuanaland on 2d. Great 
3ritain,—Griqualand double surcharges,—Orange Free State half-penny on 
3d. double surcharge, one inverted, and the same stamp with an additional 
large 4d, in five varieties,—the 244d. on 3d, with Antique 2 in 4%,—a strip 
of 3 V.R. 11d, 0. R. C., two being without the V.R.I,—a 6d. V.R.L, 
O. R C,, with no figure 6,—a fine lot of old Transvaals with inverted V. R’'s., 
—a 3d. surcharge reading downwards “halve PRNNY”’,—a 4d. on ish green 
‘“* PENNI) ”’, a really fine block of twelve %d. on 1sh a@// double surcharge.—all 
the inverted V. R. I's. used,—and also a large number of other interesting 
errors. Then Mr. Ansell showed a good lot of inverted and double sur- 
charges, chiefly Transvaals, most noticeable being some specimens of the 2% 
on shilling green, both inverted and normal and used on _ originals. 
Mr. Henderson had a fine exhibit of complete sheets of the various V. R I. 
values of O. R. C., with all errors &c. noted,—also some Transvaals, Natals, 
&c. Mr C. R. Schuler showed a fine block of six inverted 2%d. V. R. I. 
Transvaals used,—Griqualand 1d. and 6d., large type with “c ” inverted,— 
also Cape Woodblocks, including error, Mafekings, Vryburgs, Petersburgs, 
&c. and mostly used on originals, Mr. L. Schuler had an interesting post- 
card #.e. 4d green Transvaal, with very distinct double and invert surcharge. 
Mr. W. P. Cohen showed a good lot of almost all African countries 

Altogether a most successful exhibition took place, on conclusion of 
which Mr. Klagsbrun proposed and Mr. Byron seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to those members who had exhibited, as the exhibits betokened a vast 
amount of work in preparation. 

A few lots were then put up for auction, Mr. Ansell acting as Auctioneer, 
after which the meeting broke up. 

The next meeting will be held at same time and place on the sth, July, 
when the chief item will be an Exhibition of Fiscals, and judging from the 
promises of members to contribute, it should also be most successful. 


W. G Byron, Secretary. 





The Collectors Club. 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


The 108th meeting of the Board of Governors was held at the club house 
on Monday evening, July rith, 1904 

Present: Messrs. Dewing, Luff, Rich, Scott and Perrin. In the absence 
of both the President and Vice-President the meeting was called to order at 
8.10 P. M., with Mr. Luff in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The resignation of Mr. Hamlin Russell, to take effect October 1st next, 
was read and accepted with regret. 

The Treasurer's report, showing a cash balance in bank of $973.77 
approved as read 

The report of the House Committee was read and received. 

The Literary Committee acknowledged the receipt of a donation 
Philatelic Literature from Mr. R. S. Nelson 

Adjourned at 8.30 P. M 


Wis 


’ 


ALBERT PERRIN, Secrelary. 








